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PLATEAU, Joseph Aotoine Ferdinand, plah-to
(1801-83), Belgian physicist, born in Brussels,
became professor of Physics at Ghent (1835).
In his study of optics he damaged his own
eyesight by looking into the sun for twenty
seconds in order to find out the effect on the
eye. By 1840 he was blind, but continued his
scientific work with the help of others. He
was the discoverer of the tiny second drop,
named after hitn, which always follows the
main drop of a liquid falling from a surface.

PLATO (c. 427-c. 347 B.C.), Athenian
philosopher, one of the supremely great
philosophical geniuses of all time, born
possibly in Athens, of an aristocratic family,
but little is known of his early life. ^ He saw
military service in the Peloponnesian war,
became a disciple of Socrates (q.v.), attended
the latter's trial at the hands of the Democrats
(399) and immortalized the latter's attitude-
and manner of death in three of his dialogues:
Apology, or defence of his tutor, Crito on
Socrates' willingness to die and the Phaedo
on immortality. Socrates appears in most
of Plato's 35 dialogues, but increasingly he
becomes the spokesman not of Socratic but
Platonic doctrines. Plato spent some time
at Megara in company with the Eleatic
philosopher, Euclides, and from 390 possibly
visited Egypt, was certainly at Cyrene with
Theodorus, the mathematician, toured the
Greek cities in Southern Italy, where he
imbibed Pythagorean doctrines and at
Syracuse converted Dion, son-in-law of the
tyrant Dionysus I, to his ideology of the
philosopher-king. In 388 Plato founded his
own school, the original * Academy ' in the
western suburbs of Athens in which mathe-
matical and political studies were carried on.
In 368f he returned to Syracuse at Dion's
request to convert the'fickle Dionysus II, but
they soon quarrelled and Plato, after a
second visit, gave it up. He died in his
eighty-first year at a wedding feast. The
chronology of the dialogues is a vexed
subject, but stylistic considerations allow the
following approximate groupings: (1) The
early, truly Socratic C what is it? ') dialogues
in which the main interest is definition as,
for example of self-knowledge in Charmides,
courage in Laches, piety in Euthyphro, virtue
equated with knowledge in Protagoras and
which include the above mentioned, (2) The
middle dialogues in which Plato increasingly
outlines his own characteristic doctrines,
including the Meno, possibly the Timaeus,
outlining Plato's Pythagorean cosmology
with time as * the moving image of eternity *
and the celebrated Republic. This, the first
blue-print Utopia in history, examines the
nature of justice, which eludes the tripartite
division of the soul (wisdom, spiritedness or
courage, and restrained passions) and which
Plato's Socrates hopes to find * in the larger
letters of the state '. For, to this division
conveniently correspond the three principal
classes of the ideal state, the guardians, the
military and the workers. Justice results
when all these work in harmony. Plato's
ideal state is static, a closed society without
class mobility achieved by the propagation
of convenient myths, The guardians, how-
ever, must-be carefully trained and brought

up to live in a Spartan communism, in which
women share all the men's tasks for which
they are fitted, marriages take place on
certain festival days and are arranged
ostensibly by lot, but rigged on eugenic
principles, the offspring brought up anony-
mously by the state. This aristocracy may
decline, first, into timocracy or government
of honour by the military, then oligarchy or
government of wealth, followed inevitably
after the revolution of the poverty-stricken
masses by democracy, the least desirable
form of government barring tyranny which
necessarily follows. The education of the
guardians brings Plato to his famous theory
of ideas, or forms. He distinguishes sharply
between the sphere of transient, finite, fickle
Particulars or objects of sense-impressions,
t data only for opinion and belief and that
of the timeless, unchanging universal exemp-
lars of the former, the forms, which are the
true objects of knowledge. The unphilo-
sophical man, at the mercy only of his sense-
impressions is like a prisoner in a cave, who
mistakes the shadows on the wall for reality.
True knowledge is the apprehension of the
universal forms. There is for example a
universal form, ' table ", which subsumes all
the particular tables to be found in the world
of sense-impressions. Since art is essentially
imitation of particulars it is therefore twice
removed from reality and therefore doubly
misleading. Artists are to be given applause
but must be instantly deported from the
Republic. (3) The later dialogues are remark-
able for Plato's rigorously philosophical self-
criticism unequalled among philosophers
with the possible exception of Wittgenstein.
The theory of forms, except in the Phaedrus
on sexual love, becomes less prominent and
undergoes devastating criticism in the
Parmenides. It is modified to a theory of
types, the relationship of * participation *
between forms and particulars is examined,
but the logical problem of predication
inherent in all this and unsuccessfully
attempted in The Sophist awaits Aristotle.
The Theae fetus examines perception, The Laws,
considerably modify the political doctrines
of the Republic and the Symposium on love,
reveals Plato, the poet. But all the dialogues
are equally works of literature and philosophy
From the former standpoint, the translations
by B. Jowett (new ed. 1925) are best, from the
latter, F. M. Cornford's translations of
Theaetetus and Sophist entitled Plato's Theory
of Knowledge (1933), of Timaeus, entitled
Plato's Cosmology (1937) of Parmenides,
entitled Plato and Parmenides (1939) and The
Republic (trans. 1941), are preferable. Of
the Epistles, 6th, 7th, 8th are now generally
regarded as authentic. Plato's influence is
universal. It extends first through his great
disciple and critic Aristotle, through the
Stoics into Christian theology via Philo
Judaeus (q.v.) was repeatedly revived
beginning with the rediscovery of Plato's
works (except for the Timaeus never lost) at
the renaissance when Aristotelian scholasti-
cism was under attack and by various Pla-
tonist and Neo-Platonist movements since.
Rationalist and idealist schools owe much to
Plato, who successfully merged two opposing